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THURSDAY, JUNE 14, 1883. 


VoL. XXX. No. 24. 

CONSIDERABLE alarm has been created in Minneapolis 
recently by a number of incendiary fires. During the last 
week of May there were twenty-six fires, of which sixteen 
are believed to have been purposely started. Minneapolis 
is a dangerous city for fires at best, for it is 
filled with saw mills, lumber yards, and wood working 
establishments of various kinds. Many of its business 
buildings are built of wood, some of the most dangerous 
of these being in the heart of the manufacturing district. 
Under favorable conditions an extended conflagration 
could be readily started there which would prove disas- 
trous to the insurance companies. Minnesota has never 
been a profitable field for fire underwriters, and now if in- 
cendiarism is to be added to the other hazards, the com- 
panies will be worse victimized than ever. No motive has 
been assigned for the incendiary acts at Minneapolis, but 
the probability is that they are to be attributed to a desire 
to plunder on the part of the criminal classes, of which 
Minneapolis has her full share. If the manager of the 
Compact would advance rates somewhat, propertyowners 
would take measures to hunt down the scoundrels who are 
imperiling the safety of the city. 





THE more searching the inquiries that are made regard- 
ing A. T. Wood, of Denver, and the Realm Fire Insurance 
Company, for which he is soliciting business through 
underground channels, the more unsavory does the record 
of both appear. The Realm is a wildcat of the worst kind, 
having no lawful right to do business in this country, while 
Mr. Wood is asserted to have been associated with other 
companies whose transactions would not bear scrutiny. Any 
brokers sending him business to be placed in the Realm 
are simply defrauding their customers, for the company 
has no legal standing whatever in this country, and is 
financially weak at home. In fact, it appears to be one of 
those speculative concerns, organized mainly for the pur- 
pose of selling its stock to ignorant investors. If the In- 
surance Superintendent of Colorado can detect Mr. Wood 
in writing Realm policies on property in that State he 
will, no doubt, make short work of that individual for vio- 





lating the laws of the State. But the trouble lies in the 
fact that this underground agent, having his headquarters 
in Denver, seeks business in other States, so that detection 
is very difficult. The only remedy seems to be to warn 
the public against accepting policies of companies that have 
no legal standing in the United States. 





AN erroneous statement recently appeared in these col- 
umns—based on a rumor current at the time in Chicago— 
to the effect that George W. Neff had been superseded as 
manager of the central department of the Western Assur- 
ance Company of Toronto. Finding out our mistake, we 
promptly made the correction in our next issue. We find 
in an exchange the following telegram to Mr. Neff from 
the manager of the company: 


“Your telegram of the 19th received, and we replied 
immediately that THE SPECTATOR had been wired to con. 
tradict the statement you refer to, and which took us by 
surprise as much, no doubt, as it did you. We are quite at 
a loss to account for its insertion, as it certainly did not 
emanate from this office. The annoyance, however, is 
none the less to us all, and to you, of course, more than 
any. 

‘ (Signed) J. J. KENNY, Manager.” 

We beg to assure Mr. Kenny and Mr. Neff that the 
telegram referred to was never received at this office, or it 
would have been promptly attended to. All we have ever 
seen of it is the above reference. Mr. Neff continues to 
represent the Western Assurance Company, and to give 
entire satisfaction, as is indicated by the above telegram. 





WE have frequently called attention to the utter inu- 
tility of the standpipes usually placed upon the business 
housesin thiscity. They are generally so arranged that the 
firemen can connect their hose to them only with the great- 
est difficulty. They are seldom inspected, but if one takes 
the trouble to look at them, he will find in most cases that 
paint has been applied to the caps over the outlets, and 
that it would be a laborious task to remove them. The 
defects of the standpipes being so ;eneral and so well 
known, the firemen seldom attempt to use them, preferring 
to carry a line of hose to the top of a building to losing 
time tinkering with a standpipe. But the very worst speci- 
men of standpipe construction that we have seen is attached 
to the new Bryant building. The pipe is placed three or 
four feet from the line of the windows, and at each floor a 
branch is inserted at a right angle running to the vicinity 
of the window; across each window is an iron grating, 
effectually preventing any one from reaching the branch 
of the standpipe. How such an appliance can be rendered 
serviceable in case of fire it is impossible to conceive, yet 
we presume there is a rebate of five per cent on the rate of 
insurance in consequence of it. Standpipes, properly con- 
structed and put up, can be made of great service to the 
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firemen, but the firemen are never asked how such an ap- 
pliance should be erected; the owner contracts for the 
cheapest, and if he succeeds in getting his rate of insurance 
reduced, he is satisfied. It costs but little additional to 
make all standpipes on buildings accessible and efficient aids 
in extinguishing fires, either in the building to which they 
are attached or adjacent to it, and underwriters can do 
much in compelling owners to make the necessary changes 
to render them serviceable. 





THE public is being conspicuously invited by advertise- 
ment to introduce another fire hazard into manufactories 
and places where a small amount of power is required. 
This new hazard is denominated a “petroleum engine,” 
and it is lauded as the most economical means of obtain- 
ing power, especially where a limited amount is required. 
Ten gallons of unrefined petroleum are said to give a con- 
stant power equal to five horse power fortenhours. Crude 
petroleum costs about six or possibly eight cents a gallon, 
making that the cost of five horse power per hour. The 
engine is run by the combustion of the vapor of petroleum 
united with atmospheric air under pressure. The combus- 
tion is not intermittent, or explosive, like that of gas in a 
gas engine, but is continuous, and the engine is driven by 
the expansion of the products of combustion, the ex- 
pansion being about six volumes. The motor, it is stated, 
has been fairly tried, but we observe that the scientific 
papers give it but faint-hearted commendation. Petroleum 
and its products is now accountable for a large number of 
fires, and fire underwriters will look with distrust upon its 
introduction, in any new or novel form, into manufacturing 
establishments. 





On the 20th inst. we shall be ready to deliver the 
INSURANCE YEAR BOOK for 1883-4. This is a volume of 
over 500 pages, filled with insurance matter and valuable 
statistics. The principal feature consists of the tables 
showing the financial standing and business transactions of 
nearly six hundred life and fire insurance companies doing 
business inthiscountry. These statistics give a comparative 
exhibit of the affairs of each company for four years, ending 
December 31, 1882. Another important feature is that 
showing the equipment of the different cities and villages 
in the country in the matter of fire protection, giving the 
kind and quantity of fire apparatus, water facilities, gen- 
eral character of buildings, etc., in each place. This de- 
partment of the volume of itself makes 140 pages, and is 
the most complete compilation of the kind ever made. 
Circulars were sent by us to every place having 1500 inhab- 
itants or more, and the answers to our inquiries are here 
published. A more complete list of local boards than 
has ever been printed will also be found in this volume. 
There is in addition a vast amount of information, of a 
general and statistical character, in regard to the insurance 
business at home and abroad, which is presented in THE 





YEAR BOOK in a convenient and accessible form for ready 
reference. No other work of the kind has ever been at. 
tempted, and nowhere else can the information here pre. 
sented be found. Neither expense nor labor has been 
spared in making this compilation, and managers of com. 
panies, agents and insurance officials will bear testimony 
to our pertinacious efforts to obtain accurate informa:ion 
for this publication. We have determined to make Tyr 
YEAR BOOK the standard insurance book of reference, and 
have improved it from year to year, till now the eleventh 
annual volume assumes the extraordinary proportions of 
over 500 pages. Persons familiar with printer's bills wil] 
observe that THE YEAR BOOK is a costly work to print, as 
about one-half of it is tabular matter, which, in technical 
language, “is double-priced matter.” We commend the 
volume to the insurance fraternity, confident that whoever 
sees it will deem it indispensable to him. Orders for 
copies should be sent in promptly. Price, $2, sent by mail 
to any address, postage prepaid. 


THE District of Columbia offers peculiar facilities for 
the formation of wildcat insurance companies. It is a 
simple matter for three or four persons to combine their 
efforts and obtain from Congress a special charter for an 
insurance company. With this in hand, and money or 
credit sufficient to furnish an office, they are all equipped 
for business. There is no insurance official to interfere 
with them, and no law requiring them to make reports of 
their business transactions or financial standing. There 
are ten companies in Washington organized on this basis; 
they do mainly a local business, but some of them notori- 
ously seek underground orders in States where they are 
not lawfully entitled to do business; we presume most of 
them would send their policies to any broker who asked 
for them. Nine of the ten have each $100,000 capital, 
while one, the Arlington, has $200,000. The nearest that 
can be obtained to a statement from the majority of them 
is contained in a little manual issued by the Stock Ex- 
change, wherein the aggregate net assets of nine companies 
(one refusing to give any figures) is $583,573, but liabilities 
are not stated. Recently The Republican of that city at- 
tempted to gain some knowledge of these local companies, 
but in every instance was given to understand that the 
standing of the company was none of the public’s business. 
That journal very justly thinks the public has a decided 
interest in the matter, and virtually warns propertyowners 
against these companies, unless they make manifest their 
right to public confidence. These companies, or some of 
them, at least, are notorious rate cutters on local risks, re- 
fusing to co-operate with the agency companies in the 
formation of a local board or to observe a tariff of rates. 
They are understood to have a sort of an agreement 
among themselves, the basis of which is mainly hostility to 
the agency companies. Since The Republican began to 
agitate the subject, it has had numerous letters from citi 
zens demanding that the local companies show theif 
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hands, aud let propertyowners see what kind of indemnity 
they offer for sale. There is little prospect of their doing 
this, for an honest statement of their condition would 
destroy confidence in some of them entirely. Out of the 
ten local companies there are four or five that we believe 
to be honestly managed, and that will promptly pay their 
average losses, but a serious conflagration in that city would, 
doubtless, bankrupt them all. This is a subject that very 
nearly interests the business men of Washington, and they 
should take measures to ascertain the financial standing of 
the companies that are seeking to control their patronage. 
The agency companies doing business there make annual 
statements to various State Insurance Departments, so that 
their condition may be ascertained at any time by who- 
ever is interested in the matter, and the character of the 
indemnity they offer against loss be thereby determined. 
We print elsewhere an extract from The Republican on this 
subject. 








HIGH BUILDINGS AND LARGE STREAMS. 

N article in these columns on “ The Perils of High 
A Buildings” has excited marked attention, having 
been copied entire in various journals. The moral it 
attempted to convey was that high buildings being con- 
ceded to be necessary to the commercial demands of the 
age, the owners of such buildings should be compelled to 
equip them with fire extinguishing appliances of a nature 
that would meet the approval of the officials of the fire 
departments. We cited the Mills building in this city, 
whose roof is 145 feet above the curb, and said that with 
proper standpipes, there would be no difficulty in forcing 
a serviceable stream to that height. The American Archi- 
tect, and one or two other scientific papers, copied the 
article by way of commending it to architects and build- 
ers. » [he Investigator and The Western Fireman, both of 
Chicago, however, fall into the idea of the Chicago under- 
writers, and would limit the height of buildings to 75 or 
80 feet, saying that no combination of engine power can 
force an effective stream to a greater height than this. 
Referring to the standpipes, these papers say that they do 
not furnish additional power, and hence are of no special 
value. The reason why streams cannot be forced to a 
greater height in the open air is because of the resistance 
presented by the atmosphere. The moment a stream 
leaves the nozzle it meets the atmospheric resistance and, 
ina short distance, begins to spray and lose its effective- 
ness. Hose or standpipes are simply conductors, that 
serve to keep the water together; a stream may be forced 
a long distance through such a conduit and to a great 
height, and then be projected vertically 75 or 80 feet after 
it leaves the nozzle. Standpipes, when properly con- 
structed, are better than hose for this purpose, for there 
is more solidity and less friction in them, and very little 
danger of their bursting. 

As an instance in point of what may be done by a single 
engine, we cite the official test of a Silsby (rotary) engine 








recently purchased for Orange, N. Y. Among other tests, 
a line of 2700 feet of 214 inch hose was run out from the 
engine and up an elevation till the nozzle was 200 feet 
higher than the engine. A one-inch nozzle was attached, 
and the engine started. There were many in the crowd 
of spectators who thought the engine could not force 
water out of the nozzle, but in a moment the stream ap- 
peared and was projected 156 feet. Of course, it was not 
a stream of solid water for that distance, but it would 
have been effective at any distance under 100 feet. This 
was the work of a single engine. To show what may be 
done by a skillful “combination of engine power,” we 
quote the following from the New York Daily Times of 
April 27th: 

Various experiments made with Fire Engines Nos. 7 and 33 (piston),made 
by Clapp & Jones, were tried last evening, to the delight ofa large crowd, 
in Mercer street, between Third and Fourth streets. The experiments 
were principally to test the value of quadruple or ‘‘ four-way” and double 
or ‘‘ two-way” Siamese butts or connecting joints, by which four or two 
streams of water can be connected with a fire nozzle, and the capacity of 
the two powerful engines referred to to use them. Among those who 
witnessed the experiments were Commissioners Van Cott and Gorman, 
Chief Bates, Assistant Chief Shay and other prominent officers 
of the fire department. Explanatory of the trials, it should be 
said that various devices have been tried to force a powerful stream 
of water into the upper floors of tall buildings. The ‘‘ four-way” 
butt was introduced and appeared to be what was necessary. It re- 
quired, however, the use of four engines, one at each of the hose 
connecting with the butt. Then Commissioner Van Cott suggested the 
“two-way” butt, which has been worked by two engines. The hose at- 
tached to the “* four-way” butt was 2% inches in diameter, that of the 
‘*two-way” butt 34 inches. It was expected that a gain in power would 
be had with the 3%-inch hose, as the friction would be reduced. Former 
experiments had proved the correctness of this. About 6 Pp. M. the engines 
were attached to hydrants by 4%-inch suction hose, No. 33 near the 
corner of Third street, and No. 7 at the corner of Fourth street. A 3% - 
inch hose from each ran to the ‘‘two-way” butt. The engines were 
started, and the nozzle, which had an iron support, was manned by the 
firemen. The nozzle was held at an angle of 30 degrees, and a stream 
was driven through a 2-inch nozzle 285 feet. When the nozzle was held 
perpendicularly it threw a stream 35 to 4o feet higher than the roof of the 
Grand Central Hotel, which is 106% feet above the street. At the 
hydrants was a water pressure of about 12 pounds to the square inch. At 
the engine the water pressure was 135 pounds to the square inch, and the 
steam pressure was 105 pounds. At the indicator beyond the juncticn of 
the hose at the butt the pressure was from 78 to 85 pounds, showing a 
loss of from 45 to 50 per cent of power by friction. It should be stated 
that the distance of No. 7 from the nozzle was 200 feet, and the hose from 
No. 33 was so arranged that it was of the same length. This explains 
the friction. Then two lines of 2%-inch hose, each 200 feet long, were 
attached to each engine and were led to the ‘‘ four-way” butt. When the 
water was started the stream was “ sprayey,” and fell short of that thrown 
by the “two-way ""—25 feet horizontally and 30 feet perpendicularly. 
Then three 2%-inch hose were attached to the Engine No. 33, and were 
led to the ‘‘ four-way” butt, which can be used in this manner, as the 
valves close on the hose when the water is turned on. This experiment, 
which was entirely satisfactory, fully demonstrated the superority of the 
“* two-way ” butt and the 3 %-inch hose. 


The streams referred to above were thrown from the 
street ; had there been a three or three anda half inch 
standpipe on the Grand Central Hotel, this “combination 
of engine power” would have projected a vertical stream 
at least 100 feet above the roof. The experiment proved 
the superiority of large over small hose in projecting large 
powerful streams long distances and to great heights. 

If, in addition to standpipes, balconies, ladders, etc., to 
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make high buildings accessible, they are also provided with 
reservoirs of water, as is the Mills building, additional pro- 
tection is thus secured. If automatic sprinklers are intro- 
duced, and so connected that they can be supplied by 
either the reservoir or the standpipe, and an alarm pro- 
vided so as to summon assistance when the water is auto- 
matically turned on, much is added to the security of the 
building. Automatic sprinklers are proving their value 
every week in saving mills and factories from destruction, 
and, with proper safeguards to prevent water damage, there 
is no reason why they should not be used extensively in 
commercial buildings. While it is possible by intelligent 
“combinations of engine power” to project effective 
streams of water to the roofs of our tallest buildings, it 
should not be necessary to make such combinations, for 
every building of extraordinary height should be so 
equipped with means for facilitating fire extinguishment 
that the ordinary apparatus in use would suffice. 

The points we have desired to make in this connection 
are, Ist. That the commercial necessities of the times de- 
mand high buildings; 2d. That the owners of such build- 
ings should be compelled to equip them with such fire 
extinguishing appliances as will meet the approval of the 
fire department authorities; 3d. That by the adoption 
of standpipes, iron balconies, permanent ladders, reser- 
voirs, automatic sprinklers, etc., a fire in these high build- 
ings can be made accessible to firemen; and that when so 
equipped they are less perilous than buildings of lesser 
height but of greater surface area. But buildings of either 
class, especially when the occupancy is numerous and 
varied, should be constructed as nearly fire proof as possi- 
ble, and means provided whereby the firemen can obtain 
ready access to every part of them. It matters little how 
high they tower above their neighbors, provided they carry 
their own approved means of fire protection so arranged 
that the firemen can get at them. 


SPECTATOR SURVEYS. 


THE question of what to do with brokers has broken out again in the 
Tariff Association, and a new committee, of which C. M. Peck is chair- 
man, has been appointed to consider the matter. This is the second 
committee on this topic, and we shall hope that something definite and 
practical will now be proposed. If the Tariff Association held auto- 
cratic power, and could speak for all the fire insurance companies do- 
ing business in this city, the problem would be as simple as two and two 
make four. Unluckily, perhaps, its power is not autocratic, but, on 
the contrary, limited to its own members. There are twenty- 
four companies not bound by Tariff Association rules, and we know of 
nothing that would please them more than an official war on the 
brokers. While there are many reforms recognized by the tarift com- 
panies as desirable in their relations with brokers, we also know that 
many of the tariff companies are opposed to any attempt to regulate 
these relations until there are more companies. From various sources 
we learn that the only grievance thus far mentioned, is the fact that in 
some cases wicked brokers have paid back to their patrons part of their 
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ten percent rebate. This is grievous indeed, but in comparison with 
a sea of evils opened before the companies in an attempt to restrain 
wicked brokers, it is but a drop in the bucket. The brokers are yn. 
doubtedly going to stay in the business, and there will probably always 
be companies ready to take their business. 

By a new rule the companies are now allowed to accept risks on extra 
hazardous stocks, with an allowance of ten per cent of stock known as 
specially hazardous, at extra hazardous rates, and such stocks shall not 
affect other contents of a building. This is a concession to parties 
who keep a small amount of toys, or other specially hazardous mer- 
chandise, and do not manufacture, all of which seems fair and proper. 

os it a 

ONE of our city companies escaped the South Brooklyn loss last 
week by the adverse report of its surveyor on the risk. Their policy ex. 
pired twenty-four hours before the fire, and would have been renewed 
but for the surveyor’s report. 


* * * 


THE California Insurance Company of San Francisco has ventured 
into New York, and will be represented in the metropolitan district by the 
firm of Weed & Kennedy. The Eastern manager of the company, 
E. L. Ireton, made a long and exhaustive search for a New York 
agent, and his final selection is as complimentary to the new agents as 
it is deserved. The business will be conducted on conservative princi- 
ples. 

* * * 


It has been decided that it is for the present inexpedient to extend 
the limits of the ta:iff district below Park Place. The experiment of a 
southern boundary has thus far worked well, and it is deemed danger- 
ous to extend the boundaries until the time is more propitious. 

% * we 

THE name of the Caledonian Fire of Edinburgh is being freely used 
by gossips as an intended applicant for American honors, under the 
auspices of a legal firm somewhat notorious already in connection with 
the introduction of foreign companies. We have the assurance, how- 
ever, of the manager of an English company now here, that the state- 
ments relative to the Caledonian are unfounded. Probably they have 
arisen in a measure from the fact that the company has acquired the 
business of the Scottish Imperial in Canada and the Pacific Coast and 
sent its own inspector to those countries to look into the quality of the 
business thus acquired. There is no authority for claiming that the 
company designs entering this State. 


* % % 


THE wonderful charge delivered to the jury in the Brooklyn Bridge 
disaster case by a New York Coroner (wherein he gave ,his views of 
how a bridge ought to be built and managed) is suggestive of the 
probability that if the same official ever gets a chance in holding an in- 
quest over lives lost in a burnt or burning building, he will be sure to 
give the fire insurance companies a crack for insuring such property. 


Py 


WE are informed that the companies have ,placed themselves in an 
awkward fix by some recent legislation regarding cotton and other fire 
risks in storage stores. Very properly the rate on cotton has been ad- 
vanced to a minimum of one per cent. It was also ordered that the 
same rate be fixed on other merchandise in cotton stores or where cot- 
ton is stored. Subsequently it was discovered that there is no present 
classification of the stores wherein only cotton is kept. There is 4 
list of “fibre” stores, but not of “cotton” only. To enable the Super- 
intendent of Surveys to ascertain where the cotton stores are located 
it has been declared that as to other merchandise in cotton stores the 
rates shall be deemed inoperative. But this leaves the position of 
matters strangely inconsistent. Cotton cannot be insured at less than 
one per cent. Other property exposed by cotton can be insured at 
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sixty cents, or exclusive jute and hemp stores (which many companies 
regard as far worse than cotton) may be written at sixty cents. There 
is evidently some need of a master mason to trim off these inconsis- 


tencies. pa = «4 


THE manager of one of the largest English companies complains 
that the rate fixed on the new Forty-second street furniture storage 
store, viz., fifty cents, is entirely too high in comparison with risks on 
ordinary warehouses and private dwellings. He says that furniture 
may be put into an ordinary storage store, subject to the exposures of 
adjoining cotton risks, wharf risks and others, and still be insured at 
forty cents, as has been done in many cases. Or, it may be put into a 
flat with a half dozen or more families and insured at fifteen cents 
per annum. Now he complains that the rate in this fireproof ware- 
house should be less than the ordinary storage risk. The answer to 
this objection is that furniture itself, once on_fire, is combustible and 
offers small chance of salvage. 


* * & 


THE insurance journals which are printing stories about petroleum 
risks and stating that the “ Standard Oil Company is its own insurer,” 
in connection with the late fire at Communipaw, should !earn that the 
property destroyed was that of the National Storage Company and not 
that of the Standard Oil Company. And what is worse for the insur- 
ance companies, the National Storage Company preferred paying four 
per cent to others rather than to stand as its own insurer. 

« * “e 

THE Standard of London withdrew from Ohio and reinsured all its 
risks in that State last October. The company will be entitled to with- 
draw its deposit of $100,000 this month, which is quite an item to 
the company. 

“i # 2 

A GRACEFUL compliment was paid to Mr. Holman, the new South- 
western manager of the Commercial Union (with headquarters at 
Cincinnati) by his late associates. They joined in a farewell dinner to 
that gentleman last week as an evidence of their good wishes. The 
new Western Manager of the Commercial Union has grown up with 
the business of the company in this country, and though young in 
years is old in experience, tact and skill in dealing with an extended 
business, beside being in entire sympathy with the New York office in 
his notions of business. 

% x *& 


THE retirement of George D. Eldredge from the editorship of The 
Standard of Boston was announced in the issue of that journal of last 
week. Mr. Eldredge had been connected with insurance journalism for 
fourteen years, during which time his work has been conscientiously, in- 
telligently and well done. Personally he is a gentleman of refinement, 
and his retirement from the field in which his efforts have been so con- 
spicuous will be regretted by all who know him. C. M. Ransom as- 
sumes the sole management of The Standard, and the presidency of the 
publishing company. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 





PHILADEI.PHIA. 


Slow Progress of the New Board of Underwriters—Those Who are in—Those Who 
Delay Foining—Need of a Little Pressure by Managers of Large American and 
Foreign Companies. 


[From Our Own CORRESPONDENT]. 
It is presumed by the writer of this letter that among its possible read- 
ers most interested in Philadelphia news, are officers of companies who 
have had the care and responsibility of maintaining Philadelphia agencies 












for several years past, and have made little or no money here. Certain it 
is, that some of the best underwriters have not been able to keep even in 
Pennsylvania of late, and Insurance Commissioner Foster’s last report 
makes a sorry exhibit of the aggregate net result for 1882, apparently 
enough to shake out of indifference any thoughtful officer or agent worthy 
of the least power in handling fire insurance capital. If the aggregate is 
so bad, and so many of the strongest companies fall short in Pennsylvania, 
how can any but the most reckless be satisfied to go on piling up liabil- 
ity on this inadequate premium rate? Many anxious officers are asking, 
What is the matter with Philadelphia? why is the second city of the 
United States so far behind in matters of reform, currently regarded at 
this time in New York, Boston, Chicago and St. Louis as of vital im- 
portance? 

That such is a fact is apparent to any intelligent man, at all familiar 
with the present condition of the business here. True, we have a nom- 
inal Board of Underwriters, and at this date it has a membership of fifty- 
one, seventeen local and thirty-four agency companies ; a very respectable 
nucleus about which to form a real working Board and Tariff Associa- 
tion. But no work of any considerable value is being done or seriously 
attempted. Why is itso? No doubt many of the companies on the list 
of members are ready and very anxious for positive aggressive work, 
somewhat after the fashion of other large cities; but a considerably wide 
inquiry develops the fact that it is regarded as impossible to make any 
important move, while so many of the large agency companies remain out- 
side, and show no sympathy with this attempt to makea board. And this 
is undoubtedly the obstacle, at this time, in way of progress. How shall 
it be removed? An urgent request from headquarters may be of value. 
It may be mentioned that complaint may be made that this Board was not 
started right, the local companies alone having taken the first steps with 
out consultation with the agencies. That is possibly true ; but a respect- 
able start has been made toward the needed organization, and so much is 
clear gain over no beginning at all. It is undeniably entirely respectable 
in its membership and organization, and it has an open door for all re- 
spectable applicants for membership. It is not yet committed to any fixed 
programme for future operations. Some discussion has been had about 
a tariff for large specials, about the wisdom of limiting dealings to such 
brokers as shall be duly vouched for and registered, about a survey 
bureau, etc., but no action has been taken on these subjects, and new 
members have therefore practically the same voice and power that they 
would have in anentirely new organization. 


Every Philadelphia stock company of $1,000,000 or more of assets and 
thirty other large American and foreign companies are already in; the 
list now includes: The North America, Delaware Mutual, State of 
Pennsylvania, Franklin, Fire Association, American, Pennsylvania, 
Spring Garden, Girard, Union, County, United Firemens and Lumber- 
mans, all of Philadelphia ; Home, Citizens, Hanover, Howard, National, 
Glens Falls, Albany, Standard and Guardian of New York; tna, Hart- 
ford, Phoenix and Connecticut of Hartford; Manufacturers of Boston , 
St. Paul and North Western; Firemens Fund and Union of California; 
Liverpool and London and Globe, North British, Queen, Hamburg-Bre- 
men, North German, Lancashire, Scottish Union and Lion. 

The following among other important companies with agencies here 
are not yet members: German American, Niagara, Continental American, 
Star, Williamburg City, Phenix, Germania, Bowery and Buffalo German 
of New York ; National and Orient of Hartford ; Springfield, American 
of Newark ; Royal, London and Lancashire, Norwich Union, Guardian, 
London Assurance, Northern, Imperial, Commercial Union and Fire 
Insurance Association. 

The absence of such companies must be accounted for on the score of 
indifference, which seems impossible, or misunderstanding of the situa- 
tion, which is probable, and which it is hoped this extended mention may 
in some measure help to remove. The managers of this latter list of 
companies, as intelligent and successful as the former, with Philadelphia 
representatives worthy of their companies, have the common object to 
make money for their companies, as well as for themselves. It seems 
impossible that any of them can be sanguine of success without reform in 
rates, except for an accidental year of good luck. Any of these agents 
would resent the intimation that he is working only for himself and stays 
out of the Board in the hope of making more money for himself, tempo- 
rarily, as an agent, by a possible increase of volume of business, regard- 
less of profit, as the result the agitation and restrictions escaped, Can’t 
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these companies help their agents to look far enough ahead to see an ulti - 

mate, perhaps immediate gain to both, by joining this Board and making 

a hearty effort to increase rates, reduce cost and cure some of the bad 

local practices. B. A, 
PHILADELPHIA, Fume oth, 1883. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


AGENTS SHOULD BE PURIFIED. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR.] 


I have just finished reading the several able arguments regarding the 
question of rates, etc., in your columns, and while Ido not in some res- 
pects wholly agree with the writers, I realize there is something else 
that in many cases causes this and other troubles, connected with the local 
agent, in sustaining and maintaining the business already on his books. 
We will, for illustration, cite an actual case—‘‘ A” for several years 
carries a building and stock at a fairly reasonable rate. There is no com- 
plaint on the part of the assured. ‘‘ B” (or agent No, 2), a roaming solici- 
tor, drops into town, and while in conversation with assured regarding 
his risk, ascertains the date of expiration and the rate paid, and informs the 
assured that he is paying a much larger rate than he should; that he could, 
and would, carry the same for at least % per cent to I per cent less in a 
good reliable company. Of course the assured is anxious to get his insur- 
ance as cheap as possible. He finds one company as good as the other, 
and when agent “A” comes to renew, he is informed that the “ Home” 
or the ‘** Phenix,” or some other good company, has offered and will carry 
his risk at a less rate than he has paid in the past, and if he (‘‘ A”) will do 
it as cheap, of course, he can renew. Now what will agent ‘‘ A” natur- 
ally do? Will he allow some scalper to drop in, even with a reliable 
company, and take the work from his books, that he has sought for many 
years before getting it, and perhaps at more or less expense? If he is 
like the majority of ambitious agents, he wiil not, but on the contrary, 
will hold his work even at a reduction of rates. Then again, in the same 
class of towns where there is no board or no agents, a roaming solicitor 
will come in, and give rates to those already insured at a much less per 
cent than what they are paying, and thereby get the reliable, conservative, 
good rate agent into trouble, and do himself no good. The average agent 
works for dollars, and it is generally admitted that there are more of them 
in a 20 per cent commission company than there is ina 15 percent. Asa 
rule the agent insures, not the company, and a reliable agent can place the 
bulk of the risks where he chooses. The question of companies not being 
able to pay 20 per cent is in many cases an erroneous one. Take, for 
instance, a Western company with none but the home offices to support, 
and they can better afford to pay the 20 per cent than many of the Eastern 
ones 15 per cent, and support one or more Western and Southern Depart- 
ments, which cost from 8 to 12 per cent of the premiums received to main- 
tain them. But until the scalper is taken from the field, and a uniform 
rate established, the question of cutting will be a live one for many years 
to come. Again,there are goud and responsible companies doing business 
in Illinois,who say to their scalpers,get all the work you can,send usacer- 
tain per cent on I, 3 and 5 years premiums,and retain the balance and get 
all you can, and in many cases the amount obtained and retained by the 
agents exceeds the amount forwarded to company. These are among the 
many abuses,and some originating in the companies themselves, that 
must be corrected before underwriting will be done in a safe and conser- 
vative manner. Itis the agent, as a rule, and not the company, that 
creates the dissatisfaction generally existing among insurance men through- 
out the country. Let none but trustworthy men be retained, and weed 
out the scrubs who create the discord. REFORMER. 


PROPHETSTOWN, ILL., Fume 9, 1883. 











Tue Paris company Metropole is about to give up its Italian business, 
and the Caisse Agricole and the Cenfiance are also looking out for some 
company to take on their business. 





INSURANCE MATTERS ABROAD. 


Tue Confiance lost by its American business $60,000, 

It is estimated that there are from 40,000 to 50,000 insurance agents in 
France. 

The Phoenix, of London, lost 35,784 florins by its Austrian business, 
in 1881. 

Art the last Doubs Assizes (France), an incendiary was sentenced to 
hard labor for life. 

Tue New York Life has an office in Dresden, having recently obtained 
permission to do business in Saxony. 

Tue Thuringia Insurance Company, at Erfurt, Germany, declared a 
dividend of twenty per cent, for 1882. 

THREE Australian companies now do fire re-insurance in Paris: the 
South British, National and Adelaide. 

THE new Paris Company, Le Commerce, to insure against losses in busi- 
ness, has a capital of six miliion francs. 

TuE Norxdstjernan (Life) received 1,182 393 kronen in 1882. The net 
profit was 129,019 kronen—giving 12 per cent on capital. 

A BERLIN company insuring against the mortality of horses has just been 
founded with a capital of 1,500,000 marks. 

A company has been established at Bordeaux for the purpose of insur. 
ing pine forests, a class of risks which have been hitherto declined, 

It is stated that the Swiss Lloyd, of Winterthur, has lost large sums 
through officials. The manager committed suicide a few months ago. 

Ir has been decided by the Berlin courts that the person putting objects 
in pawn should insure them or pay the costs, and not the pawnbroker, 

MINING in Germany continues dangerous, especially in the Dortmund 
regions ; one Mutual society has lost by accidents 864 men within the 
last five years. 

Two more foreign maritime insurance companies have opened agencies 
in Paris, viz: The Globe Marine of London and the Dusseldorf General 
Insurance Company. 

THERE is also a movement in Austria for State life insurance, and the 
government is making inquiries as to the conditions under which it 
might be introduced. 

SHAREHOLDERS in French insurance companies show great sensitiveness 
to the stock market of their shares. One bad month of fires sets them in 
most despondent mood. 

THE net premiums of the Assicurazioni Generali, of Venice, were 
23,291,943 francs, without including the life branch. The greatest profit 
was on hail, 253,097 francs. 

OnE of the members of the Municipal Council of Paris lately proposed 
that the city should insure against the risks of fire, inundation, hail, 
epizooty, accidents and epidemics. 

Tue North German Lloyd Steamship Company has now an excess of 
one million marks from its premiums on selfinsurance. Their new ships 
are to be insured to maximum value. 

THE Lloyd Swiss Transport has been reconstituted under the name of 
New Lloyd Swiss, with a capital of 5,000,000 francs. The losses of the 
old company are estimated at 3,000,000 francs, 

Tue Idun is a Norwegian Life Insurance Company, which, through its 
director, has declared war to the knife against the New York Life Com- 
pany, and the result is awaited with some interest. 

A NEW insurance company in Paris is for protecting apothecaries 
against losses from mistakes on their part. The general public would 
hardly appreciate such immunity for ‘‘ poison mixers.” 

Tue St. Petersburg Company follows both branches. It lost by the 
fire business 48,000 roubles in 1882, but made 91,000 roubles from the life 
branch, and could distribute ten per cent to shareholders. 

Tue Magdeburg Fire Insurance Company received 17,618,816 marks 
for premiums in 1882, as against 19,461,300 marks in 1881. The expenses 
were 26,100,450, as against 27,283,798 marks in 188i. The result isa loss 
of 860,709 marks on business, but this is reduced by interest and reserve 
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fund from previous year to 463,354 marks. The Re-insurance Company 
shows a loss of 289,159 marks. 

THERE were twelve fires in Paris theatres during the year; there were 
guished by the sapeurs-pompiers, a regiment, which, however, 


982 fires extin . 
k to do, such as stopping runaway horses, etc. 


has other wor 

Tue New York Germania Life Insurance Company has published the 
results of its European business for 1882. The number of policies in 
force was 8828, as against 8392 in 1881, and 549,678 marks were paid for 
deaths. 

TwENTY per cent dividend for a fire insurance company is not bad in 
these times, and when a Spanish company does so, as the Catalona of 
Barcelona, it may be assumed that the proportion of fires in Catalonia is 
not very large. 

Tue rich crops of Northern Italy make literally a fine field for hail 
insurance. The Mutual Hail, of Milan, received 1,857,856 francs in 1881, 
and paid out about 1,000,000. The cereals, however, are the crops most 


largely insu red. 

Tue Moscovite Fire Insurance Company received in 1882, premiums 
to the amount of 3,857,484 roubles, but ceded 3,037,926 roubles in re-in- 
surance. The benefits were, however, 190,000 roubles, giving 8% per 
cent on capital paid up. 

SreaM pipes have been laid in a Berlin factory for the express purpose 
of extinguishing fires. The steam is let free by sealing the ends of the 
pipe with lead and rosin, A fire in the drying room was lately automati- 
cally extinguished by this means. 

“CoMMERCIAL” insurance has become quite the rage among Parisian 
financiers. There are the Assurance Commerciale, La Generale Commer- 
ciale, and Le Commerce. There were a short time ago the Monde Com- 
mercial and the Commerce Européen. 

Tue French jurors who are ever ready to find “ extenuating circum- 
stances,” even in the case of the most brutal murders, are happily exempt 
from such maudlin sympathy when incendiarism is in question, and severe 
sentences are now dealt out to firebugs. 

Tue St. Petersburg horse car companies seem to have adopted a good 
method for preventing accidents. If adriver has no accident in the course 
of a year, he receives an increase of pay during the following year, and 
vice versa. The method has already borne fruit. 


Tue business of the New York Equitable Life in Prussia is given as 
follows for the years 1881 and 1882: Policies, 1882, 223 ; 1881, 173; new 
policies, 1882, 136; 1881, 66; premiums, 1882, 184,273 (marks); 1881, 
117,037; losses paid, 1882, 21,320; 1881, 20,000, 


TuE Nordstern Life Insurance Company of Berlin gives a dividend of 
13% per cent to shareholders, and 18 per cent to insured, for 1882. The 
premiums received amounted to 1,058,757 marks, and thus a sum of 
190,576 marks will be distributed among the insured. 


Tue Little Canton of Neufchatel has now its insurance law, and insur- 
ance companies must have a deposit of from 15,000 to 50,000 francs with 
the Department of Finance, and the insured have a prior claim on this 
sum in fulfillment of the conditions of the insurance. 


Tue Accident Insurance Company of Winterthur has been hardly less 
fortunate than the Swiss Lloyd at the same place. Its director, Herr Wid- 
mer, has taken flight, after robbing the company of 152,000 francs. Shortly 
before his departure he bought securities for 70,000 francs. 


Tue Villa de Paris, a new insurance company in process of formation, 
and with only a capital of 200,000 francs, has on the list of its managers : 
the Prince de Rohan, the Duc de Choiseul, and the Prince de Karant. 
This does not look either very Republican or very business like. 


THERE has been hitherto no insurance laws in Sweden, but one is now 
under consideration. A new company, the Victoria (Life, Annuity and 
Capitalization), was lately established. The capital is 500 kronen, but 
each shareholder has to give a guarantee for 1500 kronen in addition. 


Tue Belgian named Larock has been condemned to five years imprison- 
ment under the following circumstances: He got up a Stock Insurance 
Company under the title of The Prudent Agriculturists, he being at the 
same time agent for a reliable company entitled the United Agricultur- 
ists. Prospectuses, &c., were printed, and the good farmers not looking 
Closely into the two Flemish words that composed the only difference 





in name between the names of the two companies, they only found out 
the roguery when death began fo mark their cattle for hisown. M. Lar- 
ock simply pocketed the premiums, and had no capital to meet ‘‘ misfor- 
tune.” 

THE Gaulois (journal) of Paris informs its readers that the mere pur- 
chase of the paper will be equivalent to having a policy for insurance 
against accidents. 5000 francs will be paid in case of death to the heirs, 
or in case of total incapacity, etc. The arrangement was made with La 
France Industrielle. 

A suIT was recently brought before the Paris courts by a well-known 
bibliophist, who sought to recover from the Generale Incendie 5000 francs 


for damages to a prayer book. The book once belonged to Maria Theresa, 
of Austria. The company paid into court 100 francs, which sum was ap- 


proved by the court. 

THE ship ‘‘ Paul” which arrived in Hamburg a few weeks ago, after a 
voyage of 23c days from Shanghai, had 2000 cases of fire crackers on 
board. Strewed all among the boxes were Chinese matches, which are 
very inflammable. The cargo was heavily insured, and it was fortunate 
that the vessel arrived safely in port. 

SANTANDER (Spain) is considered a peculiarly dangerous city ; there is 
little water, no help, and high winds during most of the year. Still the 
Paris Monde that had to pay out 600,000 francs for the fire of 1880 still 
does business in Santander, and will take no newrisks in Spain, except 
there and in Madrid, Bilbao, Saragossa and Barcelona. 

SEVERAL sittings of the French Chamber of Deputies were lately de- 
voted tu a discussion of what is known as the Faure project of State in- 
surance against accidents. The French insurance press is unanimous 
against the measure, which is a step further than even Bismarck’s prop- 
sition. State socialism is, however, the order of the day. 

SomE heavy losses fell on the insurance companies by the partial burning 
of the Vulcan Machine Works in Stettin. The Magdeburg Company had 
an insurance to the amount of 1,330,000 marks; the North British and 
Mercantile, 731,000 marks ; the London Phcenix, 466,000 marks, besides 
21 other companies, making the total insurance 11,217,000 marks, 

THE deficiency of the Swiss Lloyd is 1,445.369 francs—the loss of the re- 
insurance company is 3,010,338 francs—the heaviest losses were on the 
Mosel ; on the steamer America from New York to Hamburg, and on the 
Moskwa from Hankow to Odessa. Preparations are making for establish- 
ing a new company, but it will not extend its operations so far as the old 
one. 

Tue Vienna City Council has given in a report on the fire department. 
It condemns the creation of any special saving corps as the whole body 
should be practiced in such duties. The pay is small—the inspector re- 
ceiving only 2400 florins, but with rations and perquisites,and all the other 
officers, and even the ordinary firemen, are poorly paid, and the system 
too complicated. 

THE Nye Danske (Copenhagen) Fire Insurance Company has been 
very prosperous ; it pays fifty per cent dividend, and had 25,155 policies, 
for a sum of 157,854,403 crowns, signed during the year. The English 
re-insurance business is to be resumed; it paid a profit during its existence. 
The existing low premiums is to be met patiently, but the policy of com- 
peting companies will not be followed. 

HAIL insurance by the State would seem to be favorably considered by 
some German insurance writers. But, after all, this would simply amount 
to compelling districts that suffer little from damages caused by hail to 
pay the losses of their less fortunate countrymen. A great deal would 
also depend on the nature and cultivation of property. The measure pro- 
posed would be essentially communistic. 

Tue following is from the German Versich. Zeit: What insurance may 
yet do can hardly be anticipated. Wonderful utopias have appeared and 
during the long period in which we have had to follow everything apper- 
taining to insurance, we have had only too frequently to report surprising 
matters. We need only refer to ‘‘ the insurance of future mothers.” The 
article then refers to the French company for insuring would-be litigants, 
already referred to here. 

FARMERS’, or rather peasants’, insurance companies have been increasing 
of late years in Austria, (there are now 263 such associations,) and the 
attention of the government has been called to their methods. There are 
three categories: the first and the most primitive pays in kind, that is, 
will furnish the necessary materials for rebuilding ahouse, etc. The sec- 
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ond class receives no premiums but makes a collection among the mem- | that New Hampshire has no life insurance company doing business, and has 

bers to iridemnify forloss. The third class collects annual dues. At a | one stock fire insurance company, but the remarkable success of the New Han. 
place in Moravia, a very curious system of insurance seems to exist. Any | Shire Fire Insurance Company forcibly suggests that more capital within our Sta 
membet caii insure anything, and to any amount, by paying annually one might profitably be employed in this manner. 

pet ceiit of the sum insured. The union had one time some 4000 florins 
in the cash box, but the members borrowed it, and there is now no ready 
money to meet emergencies. District of Columbia Insurance Companies, 


THE Meiningen Theatre (Germany), had lately a narrow escape from | AN effort made yesterday by a reporter of The Republican to obtain some 
fire, and all through a bird’s nest. Over the lustre was a ventilator, and | Téliable information from the local fire insurance companies as to their assets and 
here during the summer time a pair of birds took up their home. The or was a decided failure. Out of five companies applied to for a statement 
nest was soon so dried up by the heat from the lights that it fell on the pt re ep oe eens “ we See ene Wee South ve formation, 
lustre just before the representation began. There it took fire and fell on acne coer praan siete egeatamtabansmesctighnncte diag: 


— : east hs é real working and standing of the company could be ascertained. Another furnj 
a chair in the parquet, where it was beginning to do mischief when it was | 4 card containing the fire alarm stations, bordered with the caution, “ Avoid — 


luckily perceived by one of the attendants. Small causes, etc. in case of loss by insuring at home,” and “insure at home in the old reliable.” 


THE loss of the Magdeburg Fire Insurance Company in its English But the ‘‘old reliable furnished no figures to sustain its claim to reliability, 
Another stated that it made no printed statements. The fourth made Up a pencil 


business amounted to the large sum of 833,573 marks. Italy, France, account of capital, surplus, and resources, but omitted all reference to its liabilities 
America, Russia, and perwens of Germany have also been productive of | o; other accounts. The fifth would give no information until the president could 
loss. The question of retiring altogether from England is to be con- | be consulted. 
sidered. The Wood stzeet fire, London, caused a loss of 240,000 marks These are but one-half of the local fire insurance companies. The other five, it 
to the company. Cotton spinning mills and grinding mills are most | is probable, would have been equally reticent. These companies are chartered by 
numerously represented among the fires, and a further increase of rates | Congress; they are empowered to insure property in competition with companies 
for them is considered a necessity. from the States. Congress is the representative of the States and the people—the 
? capital and the business of the States. Congress has provided that all national 
Tue Brandenburg Plate Glass Insurance Company lately held its | banks shall furnish a statement of their assets and liabilities when called on to do 
general meeting. The causes of plate glass breaking, or rather the agents | so; and further, that such statements shall be made public. It has further provided, 
and means by which it happens, are exceedingly various and ought to and wisely, that the banks shall submit to an exumination by an expert examiner at 
frighten any uninsured plate glass owner. Storms destroyed 436 plates; least once a year, anda report of their condition made to the comptroller. But the 
children in various ways, 243 ; cleaning, 88 ; decorating, 50 ; opening shut- ane a are not more deeply interested in the banks, which hold their money, than 
ters, 44; carts, 30; drunkards, 25; tramps, in order te find shelter in | ™ ‘© iSurance companies, which are supposed to protect their propery, "Ts 
: aii i reich . Republican is not disposed to make war on our local insurance companies. If 
station house, 16; quarrelling, 10; thieves, 9; people slipping, 7; hail, 


, ‘ hl they are solvent, it will nut injure their business to have the facts known, even 
5; dogs, 5 ; horses, 4; diamond, 3; fire, 4; pigs, 1; goats, 1; dismissed | though Congress may have neglected to make the statutory laws which would com- 


servant, 1 ; and boiling asphalt for pavement, 1. However, the company | pe] them to make their condition known. If they are insolvent, The Republican 
obtained a fair profit. believes it can do no greater service to the business interests of the district than to 
make that fact known. If they are in doubtful condition the public should be 
warned. The district isin need of some insurance legislation.— Washington Re- 
publican. 
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Reciprccal Legislation. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Tue following decision in favor of the constitutionality of the retaliatory 
law has been made by the Supreme Court of Kansas : 


Py Sues 


The cases here reported were commenced in the District Court of this, Shawnee 
: ire. county. The judgment in that court being adverse to the wishes of the com- 
Insurance in New Hampshire panies bringing them, they were appealed to the Supreme Court of the State. 


gan 


GoveRNorR Hater, of New Hampshire, in his inaugural address on Thurs- 
day afternoon dwelt as follows on the insurance interest : SYLLABUS. ‘ 

The present system of insurance supervision in this State was established thir- THE PHENIX INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK VS. ORRIN T. WELCH.— 
teen years ago. In this period the aggregate of premiums paid by our citizens for THE HoME INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YoRKjvs, ORRIN T. WELCH. 
fire insurance has been $5,993,286.90, and the aggregate of premiums for life insur- Error from Shawnee County.—Affirmed. 
ance has been $5,978,545 24. ‘he life losses in this period have been $2,657,519,- 1. While the legislative power of the State is by the constitution vested in the 
04, and the fire losses $4,172,802.45. The fire risks carried in this State in 1882 ag- | legislature, seca peg has authority to pass . = dog penn 
gregated $69,957,572, the life risks $11,950,766. During the year 1882 the fire in- pe pina eth ge Sctasionettakwber tae that contingency 
surance companies of other States and countries collected premiums in this State 
amounting to $470,484.22, and paid losses to the amount of $330,368.94. The New 2. Section No. 17 of the act relating to insurance (Chap. 50, Comp. Laws 1879), 


; . , - . < in so far as it provides that, when the laws of any other State impose upon the cor- 
Hampshire Fire Insurance Company collected premiums in this State to the porations of this State, applying to transact business within its limits, other and 


amount of $60,176.67, and paid losses amounting to $30,344.21. The life insurance | more onerous burdens and conditions than those prescribed by the general pro- 
companies, all of other States, collected in this State premiums to the amount of | visions of said chapter for corporations seeking to transact business in this State, 


$288,317.03, and paid on policy claims $269,553.97. On the business of 1882, the the same burdens and conditions shall be imposed upon corporations from that 
fire and life insurance companies of other States, have paid into the State Treas- romped gay neste od pont he yon tiny by — caren lallve action 
ury taxes amounting to $7,578.57. This is exclusive of the tax of $2500 paid bythe | in other States, is not thereby rendered unconstitutional. 

New Hampshire Fire Insurance Company on its capital stock. During the thirteen 3. The fees and charges gp by said section are to be considered in the 
years just closed, the fire and life insurance companies of other States have paid | nature of licenses, and as such not subject to the constitutional provision as t0 
taxes in this State aggregating $120,264.15, besides paying the compensation of equality of taxation. 


he I Cc Tae in t During th » ante fi th 4. The contingency named in said section arises when the laws of another State 
the Insurance Commissioner in tees. uring the past seven years, SO Mir asthe | impose the additional burdens and conditions, and is not delayed until some corpor- 


Commissioner has knowledge, there has not been a dollar of loss by any insurance | ation of this is actually subjected to such burdens and conditions. 
company licensed to do business in this State, through lack of ability to pay. Such 
a fact attests the efficiency of the present system of insurance supervision, and in hid . 

he little. if y dd iti es a A ; Sin ¢ Po biect i The opinion of the court was delivered by — 
ee SON reer, SRY. SONNE Pees a Deeorneee we pee eyes ae eee BREWER, J.: The single question in this case is as to the constitutionali 
sary. Our people seem to be effectually guarded against fraudulent and unreliable | what is known as the retaliatory section of our insurance law. That section as 
insurance, while the evil of over-insurance may be left to the self-interest and vig- a th ie? f \ P — ment shall 
: : : : al ; e enever the existing or future laws of any other State or government! 
ilance of the insurance companies, which are the principal sufferers from it. require insurance companies, organized under the laws of this State, applying 1 
In view of the fact that a great many benevolent societies have recently been or- | do business by agencies in such other State or government, or of the agents the 4 
ganized in this State, for the purpose of co-operative life insurance, it seems advis- | any deposit of security in such State for the protection of polic holders — 
able that such societies should be required by law to make annual report to the | Otherwise, or any payment for taxes, fines, penalties, certificates ft 


: oT é atge licenses, fees, or otherwise, greater than the amount required for such pu! 
State Commissioner of the assessments received and losses paid, in order that our | fom insurance companies Ae other States, by the then existing laws of this State 


people may know the results of the system at the earliest day, It will be observed | then and in every case all companies of such States or governments, ¢ 


OPINION. 
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jes in this State, shali make the same deposit, for a like purpose, with the 

‘ntendent of Insurance of this State, and pay to said Superintendent for 
ag penalties, certificates of authority, licenses, fees, or otherwise, an 
- te ual to the amount of such charges and payments imposed by the laws of 
pe aor be State or government upon the companies of this State and the agents 
ne of ‘All insurance companies, partnerships and associations, organized under 
aang government, engaged in the transaction of business of insurance in this 
oy * er avided for in this act, shall annually, on or before the first day of March 
jr oo pay to the Superintendent of Insurance two per cent on all premiums 
in uk in cash or otherwise, by their attorneys or agents in this State, during 
the year ending on the preceding 31st of December; which sum shall be paid, in 
addition to its other license fees, into the State treasury, for the insurance fund. In 
case of neglect or refusal by any company to pay said sum, the Superintendent of 
Insurance shall revoke the authority or license granted such company. 

Its unconstitutionality is claimed upon two general propositions : 


1, That its vitality depends upon the legislation of some other State, and that it 
is therefore not in and of itself a complete expression of the legislative will. Thus 
it makes the law of this State determined, not by what the legislature itself says, 
but by the varying enactments of other States. 


2. It conflicts with the principle of equality of taxation, required by section 1 of 
article 2 of the State constitution. 


Preliminary to an inquiry as to the constitutionality of this section, we remarked 
that it is settled law, and now oa without saying that an act of the legislature will 
not be declared unconstitutional unless it is clearly in conflict with the organic instru- 
ment. All doubts will be resolved in favor of the validity of the law. ond, that 
there is a manifest justice and fairness in the law. Corporations, created by other 
States, have no inherent right to enter this State and transact business. Each State 
may determine for itself what on, of other States may transact busi- 
ness within its borders, and upon what conditions they may so transact business 
(Paul v. Virginia, 8 Wallace, 168). Now our insurance laws provide that insur- 
ance corporations of other States may enter into this State and transact business, 
upon certain limited conditions designed only to protect the citizens of this State 
against irresponsible and fraudulent organizations elsewhere. In other words, this 
State holds itself out to all other States of the Union as willing to meet them upona 
basis of substantial freedom as to all insurance transactions. It couples, however, 
with this general extension of freedom, a provision that if any other State shall, by 
its laws, hamper and restrict,the privileges of corporations created under our laws, in 
the transaction of insurance business within its borders, the same burdens and re- 
strictions shall be imposed upon corporations of that State seeking to transact busi- 
ness with us. This provision is called in insurance circles a retaliatory clause. It 
seems to us more justly to be deemed a provision for reciprocity. It says in effect, 
that while we welcome all insurance corporations of other States to the transaction 
of business within our limits, we insist upon a like welcome elsewhere; and that if 
other States shall attempt, directly or indirectly, to debar our corporations from the 
transaction of insurance Sasecss within their borders, we shall meet their corporations 
with the same restrictions and disability. It is in brief an appeal for comity: a de- 
mand for equality. As such it is manifestly fair and just. It arouses no sense of 
injustice, and simply says to every other State in the Union: We will meet you on 
the basis of equality and comity, and will treat you as you treat us. 

With these preliminary observations, we pass to a consideration of the particular 
matters claimed to create an invalidity in the section 1. Much discussion has pre 
vailed as to the question how far a law must be complete when it passes from legis- 
lative action. In Barto v. Himrod, 8 N. Y. 483, it appeared that the legislature of 
New York passed an act establishing free schools, which provided that the electors 
should determine by ballot, at the ensuing annual election, whether such act 
should become a law or not. and it was held that such act was unconstitutional and 
void. The reason given was, that by the constitution the legislature is made the 
sole depository of legislative povrer; that it must of itself determine absolutely and 
finally whether any pases measure shall or shall not become a law, and that it 
cannot delegate such determination to any other officer, tribunal or body. 

This doctrine has been followed in many cases, and is invoked here to avoid the 
section in dispute. _It is argued that our legislature did not finally and absolutely 
determine what burden, whether it be called tax or license, shall be imposed upon 
the plaintiff as a condition of doing business in this State, but has left the matter 
open to the determination of the Legislature of the State of New York. This sub- 
ject is discussed by Cooley in his Constitutional Limitations, pp. 117 and following, 
and the cases thereon cited in the notes. 

We do not deem it necessary to enter into a full discussion of the question, or de- 
termine whether, as to a similar statute, the ruling in Barto v. Himrod should be 
followed. All that we deem necessary to decide is, that the legislature may con- 
Stitutionally pass a law whose operation is made to depend on some contingency, 
and that the contingency named in this section is not such as to vitiate it. This dis- 
tinction is indicated by the court in its opinion in the case of Santo v. The State, 2 
lowa, 203, in these words: ‘* Now, if the people are to say whether or not an act 

become a law, they become, or are put in the place of, the law-maker. And 
here is the constitutional objection. Their will is not a contingency upon which 
certain things are or are not to be done under the law, but it becomes the determin- 
ing power whether such shall be the law or not.” Now in this section is absolutely 
and finally prescribed the rule and measure of license. It is not left to the State 
Superintendent to determine what the rule shall be. His duty is simply to ascer- 
tain the facts, and apply the rule. He may not arbitrarily determine upon what 
conditions the plaintiff may enter this State; he can only enforce the condition 
which the legislature has imposed. It is true, the extent of those conditions may 
vary in different cases, but the rule to determine the variance is not left to his judg- 
ment, but is prescribed by the legislature. 

laws abound in cases in which a statute is made dependent upon the action 
of some tribunal or body, or upon some other contingency, and is therefore practi- 
~ dormant until such action takes place or contingency happens. ‘The laws au- 
orizing municipalities to issue bonds are instances. T hey are almost universally 
made to depend upon the vote of the people of the municipality, and until and un- 
hed such vote is had, the law is practically dormant. Of a similar nature are the 
ow laws, the herd laws, many of the statutes for the regulation of munic- 
vid governments, and others which might be named. This section, it is true, pro- 
es that in certain contingencies higher burdens may be imposed upon some 
gn Insurance companies than upon others; but it defines the contingencies and 
ap eapeery the rule for fixing such higher burdens. But it is said the contingency 
4 ved of a legislature of a foreign State; that in effect the section = 
ie sfer the law of such foreign State to our own, and make it operative within 
a territorial limits. Not so. The section is the law of Kansas, enforced solely 
our limits, and, in enforcing it, the Superintendent is only obeying the man- 
the legislature. True, the contingency is created by the action ota foreign 

: and the section refers the Superintendent to the legislation. of: that State to. 





determine whether the contingency has arrived; but this is not the only instance in 
which our legislation refers to that of other States, and in acertain sense makes 
that legislation of force here. As it is well said by the Supreme Court of Illinois, 
in a recent case decided by them, a case which is exactly in point with this, and in 
which the conclusion of the court accords with our own, the case of the Home In- 
surance Company v. Swigert: ‘* Who has ever doubted the validity of that por- 
tion of our statute which declares that deeds executed without the State may be 
acknowledged before any one authorized to take such acknowledgments by the 
laws of the State or country in which they are made? Or who has ever questioned 
the constitutionality of that provision of our statute which makes all wills and 
testaments, made in a foreign State or country, binding and valid here, if executed 
and proven agreeably to the laws and usages of such foreign State or country, al- 
though not in accordance with our general law on the subject? And yet. in either 
of these cases, there is just as much reason for claiming that our legislature has 
abdicated its legislative functions, and attempted to delegate its constitutional 
and legitimate powers to a foreign State or country, as there is that it 
has done or attempted to do so in the present case.” See also what is 
said by Chief Justice Redfield, in State v Parker, 26 Vt. 357: ‘*One 
may find any number of cases in the legislation of Cougress, where 
statutes have been made dependent upon the shifting character of the rev- 
enue laws, or the navigation laws, or commercial rules, edicts or restrictions of 
other countries. In some, perhaps, these laws are made by representative bodies, 
or it may be by the people of these States; and in others by the lords of the treas- 
ury, or the board of trade, or by the proclamation of the sovereign ; and in all these 
cases no question can be made of the perfect legality of our acts of Congress being 
made dependent upon such contingencies. It is, in fact, the only sible mode of 
meeting them, unless Congress is kept constantly in session. The same is true 
of acts of Congress, by which power is vested in the President to levy troops 
or draw money from the public treasury, upon the contingency of a declara- 
tion or an act of war committed by some foreign state, empire, kingdom, 
prince or potentate.” In all cases it is the law of the home government 
which is enforced, and the action of the foreign government only makes the con- 
tingency upon which the law becomes operative. ‘There is no difference in princi- 
ple between such contingency and any other which may be provided for in the 
statute. In all such cases it is the duty of the officer charged with the execution 
of the law to inquire as to the facts, and ascertain whether the contingency named 
has arrived, ond. if so, to enforce the mandate of his superior, the legislature. 
We think, therefore, that the section is not obnoxious to the charge of unconstitu- 
tionality on this ground. 

Neither can the other reason be sustained. It matters not whether this charge 
upon the plaintiff is to be regarded in the nature of taxation of license. In neither 
case is it justly obnoxious to the charge of inequality, in the sense that would make 
it unconstitutional. The legislature may classify for the purpose of taxation or 
license, and when the destination is in its nature not arbitrary, but just and fair, 
there can be no constitutional objection to it. Thus, within the State, municipali- 
ties are classified by population, and the authorized rate of taxation is or may be very 
different in each. Her foreign insurance corporations are classfied by the States 
from which they come, and when we consider the purposes of such classification, it 
cannot be held that there is anything arbitrary or unjust therein. But doubtless 
this charge is not to be considered as within the constitutional restrictions as to 
taxation, but rather in the nature of a license or condition of entering this State 
and transacting business within its limits, and as such its validity may be considered 
as settled by the case of the City of Leavenworth v. Booth, 15 Kas. 627. See, in 
= to the authority from Illinois, cited supra, the case of Goldsmith v. Inko, 
62 Ga. 379. 

One other point remains to be considered. It is insisted that as no Kansas insur- 
ance corporation has applied for admission to the State of New York, the contin- 
gency named in the section has not arisen. This we think is a mistake. The con- 
tingency named is not that New York is in fact imposing the extra burdens upon 
one of our corporations, but that the laws of that State provide for such extra bur- 
dens. Whenever those laws require it, then the contingency named in our statute 
has arisen. 

These are the only matters requiring notice, and in them appearing no error in 
the ruling of the district court, the judgment will be affirmed. 

It is understood that the case immediately succeeding this on the docket, No.2766, 
involves only the same questions, and therefore the same judgement of affirmance 
will be entered in that case. 


VALENTINE, J , concurring. 
Horton, C. J., dissenting. 





Spontaneous Combustion. 


SECRETARY P. B. ARMSTRONG, of the Mutual Fire, of New York, has 
sent the following circular to the members of his company, which merits consider- 
ation by all who are interested in reducing the number of fires : 

Oily Waste.—The frequency of fires from spontaneous combustion is constantly 
increasing. Only afew years ago this was a debated point between underwriters 
and business men, but, especially since the introduction of novel products of petro- 
leum and the formation of new chemical compounds, now all observing men admit 
the power of spontaneity. Chemistry and science are only seemingly arrayed 
against good underwriting in introducing new agencies of combustion. Pursuant 
to one of the chief purposes of the Mutual Fire, viz., the prevention of fires, it is ap- 
propriate to call the attention of our policyholders to this hazard in its many headed 
forms, and to adopt such stringent rules and inspections as practically to abolish 
spontaneous combustion within the risks carried on our books. 

Closer attention should be given to the spontaneous origin of fires, although it 
saves painstaking investigation to ascribe them to incendiarism, and the owner 
prefers to call the cause ‘‘ unknown” than to admit his carelessness. In the official 
reports from the whole State of Massachusetts for 1881, as given by city and town 
authorities, in the summary of causes of fires, 365 are reported as ‘‘ unknown," 310 
are claimed to be ‘‘ incendiary,” and after “‘ heating,” and “lighting apparatus,” 
“* spontaneous combustion ” leads the list, having created fifty-six fires. Intelligent 

- observation. will in coming years decrease the number of fires called ‘incendiary ™ 
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and “ unknown ” and show that bad management and carelessness are the principal | bish, and other trifling details of household management. We believe there exists 
causes of such fires. in New York an association which undertakes to insure property in a hmited dis. 

The great incendiary to be dreaded is oily waste, whether in cotton waste, animal | trict against fire, and whose work consists in a system of careful daily inspection 
fiber, as wool and silk, or vegetable fiber, such as raw cotton, jute, and ‘ Excelsior." | and watching with the object of preventing fires or discovering and extinguishin 
In some form it is toand everywhere, in private houses and in stores ; in shops and | them in their beginnings, when they can be controlled without calling on the ie 
factories ; at sea and on land; and the h‘gher the mechanical skill and the more | department. But this is a special and limited arrangement, and does not Meet the 
costly the product, the more frequent is its existence. Most men have the ready ex- | general want. A general system of preventing fires would require minute and 
cuse that only a small quantity is used, and therefore it is not dangerous. A hand- | rigorous regulations and frequent inspections for the observance of them. Ip Lon. 
ful of cotton waste immersed in a pan of linseed oil is harmless; the same waste | don it is proposed to commit the inspection work to the police, whose duty, it is 
with a few drops of oil makes the eftort to carry the tiny globules along its fibers by | argued, should be to protect property as well as life. Of course, any efficient pre. 
capillary attraction, until it is arrested by the microscopic kinky structures, and es- | ventive system would cost something, but as it would materially diminish the labor 
pecially when under the joint mechanical and chemical action of the sun, combus- | Of the fire departments make incendiarism difficult, and reduce the amount of 
tion spontaneously arises, and another fire is reported as ‘‘ incendiary.” losses by fires, there are reasons for believing it would effect a great Saving in the 

Rats and mice have great affection for the soft, slightly oily fragments, which | end.—St. Louis Republican. 
they incorporate in their nests, as heedless of the danger of spontaneous combustion 
as are the more intellectual tenants of the same premises; and in their august as- 
semblies and nightly clubs, they doubtless declaim against incendiarism and the 
mysterious origin of fires. 

In this brief paper it is impracticable to enumerate the particular cases of spon- 
taneous combustion which occur in almost every branch of trade from numerous High Buildings in Chicago. 
causes. ‘Two years ago ‘‘cordonnet silk" attracted particular attention here, , 3 
though in England it had been recognized as a special hazard for fifteen years. Tue Chicago Board of Underwriters, always promptly meeting the new 
Phosphorus has recently educated some men concerning its well-known powers, | questions that are constantly arising in the insurance business, have met the high 
and the danger from leaking acid, as used in the electrical batteries stowed away in | building peril in an intelligent, and we believe, effectual manner. 
duty corners, has been often emphasized by fire loss. The schedule of rates, heretofore in force, only contemplated buildings under 

As even water can be changed into its constituent elements, and transmuted into | eighty-five feet in height, for which the basis rate was 85 cents, with the customary 
combustible gases, nothing seems to escape this insidious power of combustion. additions for deficiencies and allowances for improvements over what is known asa 
Unthinkingly, men say iron will not burn, and the proprietor of works which have standard building. At a meeting held last week the following schedule, affecting build- 
turned out immense quantities of valuable product for the United States Govern- | ings over five stories high, was passed, and it is thought that hereafter property. 
ment seemed surprised at the hazard in a pile of damp iron filings, into which had | Owners contemplating ten and twelve story buildings will be slow to build them 
fallen drops of oil and a little cotton waste. In that case only the low temperature | When they learn what a difference is made in the rate of insurance for such, 
of the room or the excess of water had prevented a spontaneous fire. In point of fact, it will be almost impossible to find tenants for such high build- 

Common causes.—The more usual cause of these fires are ‘' oily waste,” ‘‘ rub- ings, for when it is remembered that such buildings never contain less than a hun- 
bing rags," ‘‘ Excelsior’ used for rubbing and finishing, ‘ oiled rags "*for cleaning | dred thousand dollars worth of insurable property, and from that up to a million, 
se wing machines, oiled paper used for lining packing cases, iron grindings, piles | the question of paying from 2.60 to 4 per cent (with the usual addition of from 10 
of coal, etc. The present object is to suggest practical methods for overcoming | t© 50 cents, depending on the character of the stock), for insurance, becomes a 
the danger of spontaneous fires from those principal causes with which we come in | very vital one. This basis daes not apply to office buildings constructed in a fire 
daily contact. proof manner. 

Oily waste is the most common cause of spontaneous combustion, since it is 








found in every factory, store, hotel, office building, etc., having even an elevator in a; ey Tale ‘ : | 
it. ‘Lhe usual custom prevails among the better houses to remove the “‘ oily waste "’ 

daily, yet it is quite common to find it lying upon the floors, upon and under work- 
benches, and often with the clean waste. 


| 

| Addition 
Stories.| Basis rates.to former 
basis, 





** Oily waste '’ which is permitted to lie around during the day is not likely to be : 
: ; 2 Exceeding 85 feet and upto gs feet $1.00 
cleaned up carefully at night, and even in the best establishments fragments will fall “ oo * 105 ** | x25 
under machinery, benches, tables, and heating apparatus, besides the surplus car_ a 105 ** TIS wees ween een eee eee ee 1.60 
: : : js . . 2.05 
ried into rat holes. Then again it is frequently swept up with other rubbish, placed me re ae 
in barrels, aud kept over night, to the hazard of property valued at hundreds of 135 145 wane ne ee eee ee ene e eee 3-25 
thousands of dollars. 545 »55 gave aoraene a 
Rags used in cleaning sewing machines are commonly placed with the ‘‘ cuttings,” 
or with the floor sweepings, and repeatedly our inspectors have urged discontin- 
uance of such conduct. Hereafter, where such carelessness is discovered and not 
immediately remedied, our policies will be discontinued without delay. 

















MERE MENTION. 


Preventing Fires. 


WHEN we reflect that property of the value of $100,000,000 is burned up 
annually in the United States, one-half or more of which might be saved by an effi- —Oshkosh, Wis., is to have water-works. 
cient system of preventing fires or extinguishing them in the beginning, it is a won- 
der that no such preventive system has ever been attempted. We have*in all large 
cities elaborate and expensive machinery for arresting the progress of fires by con- 
fining them in the building where they break out, and this machinery, as a rule, —Among the passengers to Europe, July 14, will be Dr. J. S. Bloom- 
does its work reasonably, in some cases admirably well. We have also insurance | ingston of The Investigator. 

companies to make good fire losses. But neither the fire departments nor the 
insurance companies can undertake to prevent fires in an organized methodical, 
and efficient way, and for good reasons. The fire departments have all they can 
doin their present sphere of duties ; and as to the insurance companies, it is neither —The Chicago Common Council at its last meeting defined what an 
their business nor to their interest to prevent fires. They deal in fire risks. If fires | insurance broker is, and passed an ordinance requiring them to procure a license. 
are frequent and destructive they charge high rates; if rare, and attended by light 
losses, they have to lower their rates. If fires were prevented altogether the insur- 
ance companies would have no vocation. But it is of great importance to the com- 
munity that the enormous losses by fire should be reduced, if possible, by some 
careful preventive system partaking in some degrees of inoffensive espionage, and —F. C. Wheeler, well known to the insurance fraternity, who has been 
in some degree of instruction and assistance. It would necessarily embrace the | connected with the office of J. O. Wilson, of Chicago, for eight years past, as @ 
removal of ashes, the care of fires, the storing of coal and wood, the building and | special agent, has resigned to accept the Chicago local agency of the Accident In- 
inspection of flues, the safe-keeping of matches, the burning of shavings andrub--! surance Company of North America. His friends can take out a policy with him 


—Toronto underwriters are again agitating the question of a salvage 
corps. 


—The idiotic measure known as the Fletcher bill, in the Michigan 
legislature, was killed in the Senate last week. 


—E. Stansberry, special agent of the North British and Mercantile, has 
resigned to accept the Secretaryship of the Fireman's Insurance Company of Day- 
ton, Ohio. 
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at 183 La Salle street, where he has opened an office, with Larrabee & Mead, the 
general Western agents of the Company. 

_S. T. Magurn, an insurance agent at Toronto, obtained a ‘‘ Missouri 
divorce” from his wife, which Canadian courts have set aside, granting the wife a 


divorce with alimony. 


_The majority of the members of The Underwriters Exchange, Chi- 
cago, have agreed to quit work and close their offices on Saturdays at three o'clock, 


until the first of September. 


— Alfred S. Gillett, President of the Girard Fire Insurance Company, 
was married last week to Miss Ellie, daughter of Mrs, Edward Gratz, THE 
SPECTATOR tenders its congratulations, 


—A. Williams, Chairman of the Committee of the promoters of the pro- 
posed Chicago Re-Insurance Company, reports that matters are progressing fav- 
orably, and that the company will doubtless be an established fact ere long. 


—D. A. Heald, Vice-President of the Home, and President of the 
National Board, is spending a few days in the Adirondacks. As he took his fishing 
rod with him, there will, doubtless be a scarcity of trout in that region when his 
visit ends. 

—R. R. Calkins, the past fifteen years a successful and reliable under- 
writer at St. Joseph, Mo., has retired from the local field. Any company wishing 
good work in that vicinity, as special agent or otherwise, would do well to secure 
his services. 


—Tne Insurance World says: ‘‘ The erection of handsome office build- 
ings by insurance companies seems to be the present craze both East and West. 
Here in Pittsburgh we have three companies owning their own buildings. It is 
quite probable that the number will be increased in the near future.” 


—Calvin S. Smith, for some time past connected with the North West- 
ern Mutual Life at Chicago, has been appointed general agent for Chicago and 
Cook county of the Penn Mutual Life. Mr. Smith is an industrious and successful 
worker, and THE SPECTATOR takes genuine pleasure in recording his advance- 
ment, 


—W.H, Mandeville, of Olean, N. Y., celebrated on June 1, the twen- 
tieth anniversary of his career as an insurance agent at that place. An elegant 
repast was served at his residence to a large assemblagetof friends,including a num- 
ber of prominent underwriters. Mr. Mandeville’s business last year exceeded 
$100,000. 


—We would call attention to the advertisement in this issue of the 
Institute of Actuaries of Great Britain offering prizes for the first and second best 
essays on ‘* The History of Life Assurance in the United Kingdom.”’ It would be 
a capital idea for some American student of the subject to step in and walk oft with 
first money. 


—The Toledo Mutual Life Insurance Company, of Toledo, O., has 
given notice to the Ohio Insurance Department of its intention to cease business. 
Superintendent Moore thinks the company will probably be able to make a show- 
ing that will entitle it to a release of $60,000 of the securities, on ‘deposit with the 
the Insurance Department, about August, 1. 


—Says the Burlington Hawkeye: The losses by fire in the United States 
during the past two months have reached $17,000,000, and yet the villainous look- 
ing barn of the neighbor across the way, which faces our sitting room window, 
still stands up in all its dismal ugliness, uprightly, unpainted, uninsured and un- 
burned. Maybe its uninsuredness is what saves it. 


—At the annual meeting of the Iowa Union of Underwriters held at 
Des Moines on the 3oth and 31st ultimo, the following officers and executive com- 
mittee were elected: C. W. Frackee, President, Marshalltown, Ia. ; H. H. Hobbs, 
Vice-President, Chicago, Ill. ; Geo. A. Armstrong, Secretary, Des Moines. Ex- 
ecutive Committee: E.S. Page, H. C. Alverson, A. A, Clark. 


—Noah A. Plympton, who was not successful in getting his nomination 
as Insurance Commissioner of Massachusetts confirmed, has been appointed 
Special Examiner for the Department by Commissioner Tarbox. Mr. Plympton 
has gone to Pennsylvania to examine the United States Plate Glass, and the Boat- 
man’s Fire and Marine Companies, and has notified the Metropolitan Plate Glass 
that he will look into the affairs of that stanch organization at an early day. 


—In the Illinois Senate last week, the Senate bill which brings all be- 
nevolent, mutual, life and accident insurance companies under the provisions of the 
State law was read a third time. Evans’ Cyclone Insurance bill was sent to a third 
reading, The House bill, introduced by Gregg, and which we noticed on May 24, 
as being recommended by the Senate Insurance Committee, passed. This 
bill makes it optional with forei gn companies, to furnish or publish their home office 
Hatements, The Governor's signature is now necessary to make it a law. In the 








House, Parrish of Cook called up on the third reading an insurance bill, the aim of 
which was to reduce the deposit of foreign marine companies with the State Audi- 
tor to $150,000. He argued long and well, but failed to convince the majority of 
the members, and consequently it was lost. 


—At a German ultramarine manufactory, managed by a pupil of Liebig, 
the director has observed that for forty-four years none of his workmen have ever 
suffered from consumption. He attributes their immunity to the fact that the pro- 
cess of manufacture involves the constant production of sulphurous acid, by the 
burning of sulphur. Accordingly he suggests a new method of treatment for con- 
sumptive patients, by bringing them into an atmosphere moderately charged with 
sulphuric acid. 


—On the sth of May, 1882, the Bennet House, at Smethport, Pa., was 
burned, causing a loss to the insurance companies of some $30,000. The fire was 
evidently the work of incendiaries, but it took a good deal of astute detective labor 
before the facts were sufficiently [developed to warrant the arrest of W. P. Van 
Gorder, and Geo. Van Gorder, of Eldred. A few days ago W. P. Van Gorder was 
convicted of the crime at Smethport, and sentenced by Judge Olemstead to ten 
years in the Allegheny penitentiary, and to pay a fine of $1000, which if not paid, 
will prolong his prison vacation to twenty-five years. George Van Gorder will 
have his trial at the next term of court. 


—When it appeared probable that Commissioner Fitzgerald, of Boston, 
was about to retire from the Board of Fire Commissioners, the fire underwriters of 
that city signed a petition begging him to remain in office. They expressed a full 
appreciation of the valuable services he had rendered in the past, and their confi- 
derce that he would continue to advance the interests of the Fire Service in that 
city better in the Board than he could out of it. Mr. Fitzgerald will continue to 
serve as a Commissioner, and it must be gratifying to him to know that he has won 
the confidence and esteem of a class of his fellow citizens whose business it is to 
know whether he is doing his duty or not. 


—Besides the passage of an act amending the co-eperative insurance 
law, no change was made in the insurance law of Ohio during the last session, ex- 
cept an amendment to the law providing for the organization of mutual fire as- 
sociations, requiring these associations to report to the Insurance Department, This 
act took effect upon its passage, but its provisions will not require the associations 
to report until January, 1884. A large number of these associations have been in- 
corporated, but the Department has been unable as yet to form any idea of the 
number doing business in the State. ‘The statute referred to will increase the work 
of the Insurance Department and probably increase the size of the fire insurance 
report next year. 


—L. C. Norman, Insurance Commissioner of the State of Kentucky, in 
his last annual report speaks as follows of The Southern Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of Louisville, Ky : ‘‘ The total admitted assets of this company were on 
December 31, 1882, $1,048,853.59: liabilities to policyholders, $898,453.98; surplus 
as to policyholders, $150,399.61; income, $225,219 35; expenditures, $205,733.21 ; 
risks writt2n during the year, $1,138,951 ; premiums received, $163,808.35 ; losses 
paid, $73,721 ; risks remaining in force December 31, 1882, $5,216,972. A compar- 
ison of the statement of this company with that of the preceding year will show to 
its patrons that the confidence extended by them to its management has not been 
misplaced. Its investments are judiciously made. The management, whilst 
liberal, is prudent and conservative, and its ability to carry to maturity its contracts 
is not a matter of doubt, but always capable of a practical demonstration. It should 
be a matter of State pride that this institution, the only one of its kind operating 
under a Kentucky charter, and holding in trust such a large sum for our citizens, 
should be fostered and upheld by the people of this State."" The officers of the 
Southern Mutual Life are, J. B. Temple, President ; L. T. Thustin, Secretary, and 
S. T. Wilson, General Agent; to whom the above evidence of prosperity and pro- 
gress must be exceedingly gratifying. A policy in this company is a good invest- 
ment. 

—Work on the large building of the Royal Insurance Company to be 
erected in Philadelphia has began. The structure will be 100 x 165 feet, ten stories 
high and willrun from Jackson to Quincy, streets, having two fronts. It will cost 
about $500,000. The Jackson street front will be of reddish granite four stories 
high, and red-dressed sandstone for the remainder of the building. The Quincy 
street front will be of granite three stories, and red pressed brick, with terra cotta 
trimmings, the other seven stories. The granite portion will be treated in the main 
with rock-work, trimmed with cut bases, caps, belts, panels and margins, divided into 
large openings, with iron mullions, leaving one very large stationary plate-glass win- 
dow with srnaller ones each side to each front office room, all plate-glass. At the height 
of the third story the massive granite piers will terminate with semicircle molded 
arches, spandrils, and a prominent cornice, forming a very bold and imposing archi- 
vault front. The fourth story will represent an entresol story of granite, forming a 
base above the archivault for the next four stories, grouping as they do in one grand 
and imposing section with massive stone piers and wide openings, relieved by ap- 
propriate panel and other ornamental cut-stone work, surmounted with immense 
carved capitals and cornice. Above this the two last stories will be treated inde- 
pendently and with arched-top windows, forming a grand and imposing termina: 
tion. The Quincy street front will be. somewhat less imposing, he 
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FIRE INSURANCE STOCKS AND DIVIDENDS. 








New York State Companies, 





NAME OF COMPANY. 


Par Value 
of Stock. 


Capital 
Paid up. 


Net 
Book 
Value of 
Stock 
Per $100, 
Fan. 1. 
1883. 


Last 
DivipEND 
Paip. 


Latest SALE 
or Stock, 





Date. |Per Ct. 





American Exchange 
Broadway 
Brooklyn 


ONE cncannens cade. <0 
COMMIENES. ..ccccs . <o- 


Commercial 
Continental 


Empire City 
Exchange ........--- - 
Farragut «......c0<<<<- 


Firemens 
Firemans Trust . 
Franklin and Emporium. 


German American 
Germania ......--- 
Slens Falls 


Greenwich 
Guardian 


eae 
Kings County- .-.- 
Knickerbocker 


La Fayette 
Long Island 


Lorillard .....-. 
Lloyds Plate Glass 


Manuf’rs and Builders - -- 
Mechanics 
Mechanics and Traders... 
Merchants 


Metropolitan Plate Glassa 
Montauk 


New York Bowery 
New York Equitable .... 


North River 
Pacrfic 
PUG. scowcnntossecans 


Peter Cooper. . 


United States 


Westchester 
Williamsburgh City 





i | 





$300,000 
290,000 
400,000 


200,000 
200,000 
153,000 


200,000 
200,000 
300,000 


210,009 
250,000 
200,000 


200,000 
T 000,000 
300,000 


200,000 
200,010 
200,000 


204,000 
150,000 
200,000 


1,000,000 
1,000,000 
200,000 


200,000 
200,000 
200,000 


150,Cco0o 
1,000,000 
3,000,000 


500,000 
200,000 


200,010 
150,000 
210,000 


150,000 
300,000 


300,000 
100,000 


200,000 
250,000 
200,000 
200,000 
200,000 


100,000 
200,000 


200,000 
200,000 


300,000 
210,000 


200,000 
500,000 


350,000 
200,000 


200,000 
290,000 


150,000 
1,000,000 
200,000 
200,000 
200,000 


500,000 
359,000 


200,000 


100,000 


250,000 | 


300,000 
Wwe 





$183.38 
161.72 
239.78 


133-42 
266.55 
231.88 


112.72 
347-10 
243-66 


181.58 
151.26 
169.79 


130.19 
255-79 
318.79 
120.53 


136.49 
155-10 


| an.. 83 
Feb "83 


Jan., 83 
*Jan., '83 
*Jan., 83 
*Jan., *83 
*Feb., 33 
* jan., 83 


*Jan.,'83 
*Feb.,’83 


*Jan., "83 


May 9,'33 
Mar. T4y, “83 
Apr.25,'83 


Jan.17,’83 
|Mar. 8,783 
June 5,°83 
A pr. 14,82 


Feb. 14,’83 





*Jan.,’83 
Apr.,’83 


*July, 82 
*jJan., 8 | 





119.89 
119-19 | 
164.42 


251.96 
174.26 
417.21 


155-04 
255-25 
102.97 
169.62 
171.57 
159-14 


112.85 
100.11 


242.29 
229.22 
141.22 


139-10 
134-97 


104.91 
102.51 


178.14 
161.85 


174.46 
103.62 
164.85 


129.85 
135-03 


177-79 
133-73 
225.46 
259.30 
125.86 
207.85 


127.45 
285.45 


143.69 
148.65 





234.61 
164.45 | 
162.05 | 
177.88 
168.08 | 


102.49 | 
105-79 | 


170.1 


114.¢9 


192.57 ‘thom 183 
|*Feb.,” 83 


161.34 
269 44 


|*Jan., 
|*Jan., 
|*Jan., 
|*Jan., 


\*Jan., "83 


“jens "82 


|*Jan., 


*July,’82 
*Jan. 1/83 
83 
"83 
"83 
"83 


Qu v 


*Jan., 83 
* july, ’82 


yunwu uann 


biel 


*Jan,,’83 
*jan.,’83 
*Jan ,’83 


Jan.,’82 
*July, "8x 


un Wan 


x 1/83 
+83 


~ 
un wow 


| 
| 


*Jan.,’83 
*Jan.,'33 


"83 
*Jan.,’83 
*Jan.,’83 
*July,’82 

Jan., 82 


Jan.,’83 
*Jan.,’83 


*Jan.,’83 
*Jan.,’83 


*TJan.,’83 
*Jan.,’83 


*Aug.,’82 
*Jan., 183 


Apr,. 83 
*Jan.,’83 


*Jan.,’83 
*Jan. »g3 


a+ uu un wun un wwu 


} 
* Jan., 83 
*Jan.,’83 
*Feb. +783 
|*Jan., Fs 
kom 


*July,'81 
Aug., "80 


|*Jan.,’ 83 


x 


uw > wun und wan 


|*Jan., 83 


ou ww 


*Jan. "83 


~ 





[Moy 2,'83 


\Jan, 16, 83) 


| Nov.15,’82 
Jan 10,’82 


May 9. 83 
|Apr.26, "83 
| Apr.17,'83 


| Apr. 26,'83 
June 9,83 
mes 5,83 


| tenes 2,'82 
Aug. 175, "81 
|May22,' 83 


lpr. 11, 83 
\June 11,’83 
(Mayar,’83 


is 6,'83 


eb.14,'83 


\Mayro,” "83 
June 1, "83 
|Apr.17, 83 


Feb. 28,’83 
May 3, ‘83 
fer 10,'83 

ov. 1,’82 


|Dec.28,"82 
|Mar. 15,'83 


IMay 18, 783 
|Mar.15, 83 
| Dec. 26,'82 


Jan., 
Mar. "8, 


Jan. 31,’83 
June 8,’83 


Mar.28,’83 
Apr.14,’83 


May 15,) "83 


Feb.17, 83 


|\Nov. 1,782 
|May 25,83 


Mayr7,” 83 
Mar. ¢, "83 


May16, "83 
|Mayr4,'83 
Apr.11,’83 
|Jan. 23,'83 


May 9, ’83 
May16,'83 


May 5,83 


Apr.11,’82 
May16, "83 





june 5.'83| 





Price 


(Per 
Cent.) 


200 
142% 


150 


rit 


75 
165 


105 
200 
150 





* Semi-annual. 
t Quarterly. 


@ Devoted exclusively to insuring plate glass against breakage. 





Other State Companies Doing Business in New York. 





NAME OF COMPANY. 





#Etna, Hartford 

American, Koston 
American, Newark 
American, Philadelphia 
American Central, St. Louis 


Atlantic F. and M., Providence...- 
Boatmans F. and M. Pittsburgh... 
Citizens, Pittsburgh 

Connecticut, Hartford 

Detroit F. and M., Detroit- 

Eliot, Boston 


Equitable F. and M., Providence... 
Fire Association, Philadelphia 

Fire Ins. Co. , County of Philadelphia 
Firemans Fund, San Francisco 
Firemens, Baltimore 


Firemens, Dayton 
Firemens, Newark 


Franklin, Philadelphia 
German, Pittsburg! 


Germania, Newark 

Girard F. and M., Philadelphia 
Hartford, Hartford 

Ins. Co. of North America, Phila...-. 
Ins. Co. of the State of Pa., Phila. . 
Manufacturers F. and M., Boston... 
Mechanics, Philadelphia 

Mercantile Cleveland 

Mercantile Fire and Marine, Boston 
Merchants Providence 


Merchants, Newark 
Michigan F. and M., 
National, Hartford. 
Neptune F. and M., 
New Orleans Ins. Co 





Newark, Newark.-.......-. 

New Hampshire, Manchester. 
North American, Boston-....-..-. 
Northwestern National, Milwaukee] 
Orient, Hartford 

Pennsylvania, Phila 

Pennsylvania, Pittsburgh. - 

Pheenix, Hartfo 
Prescott, Boston 


A 
Seotieneeeckingeen., sae Sas 


Security, New Haveu_-_- | 
Shoe and Leather, Boston ‘ 
Springfield Ff. and M.. Springfield .. 
Spring Garden, Philadelphia. SS: 
St. Paul F. and M., St. Paul_. 
Traders, Chicago. 

Union, eg nO 

Union, San Francisc 

United Firemens, Philadeiphia. 
Washington, Boston........--- 


Capita: 
Paid up. 


Par Value 
of Stock. 


? 
8 


$4,000,000 
300,000 
600,000 
400,000 
600,000 


a8 


ae 


w 
w 
aR 


200,000 
250,000 
200,000 

1,000,000 
300,000 
200,000 


300,000 
500,000 
200,000 
752,000 
378,000 


250,000 
500,000 
200,000 
400,000 
200,000 


200,000 
300,000 
1,250,000 
3,000,000 
200,000 


500,000 
250,000 
200,000 
490,000 
200,000 





400,000 

200,000 | 
1,000,000 | 
300,000 | 
502,000 | 





250,000 | 
500,000 
200,000 | 
600,000 | 
1,000,000 | 
400,C00 | 
200,000 | 
2,000,000 
200,000 
400,c00 


200,000 
600,000 | 
1,000,000 | 
400,000 
500,000 
500,000 | 
500,000 | 
750,000 | 
200,000 | 
400,000 | 


Net 
Book 
Value of 
Stock 
Per $100, 
Fan. 1, 
1883. 


$179.83 | 
142.48 | 
234.27 
= 88 


106.49 


132.00 | 


116.34 
129.23 
188.77 
457-07 


121.34 
284.41 
148.52 
116.06 
114-87 | 


120.99 


233-15 | 
104.81 | 


314.38 


151.79 | 


102.93 
278.25 


208.66 | 


208.36 


221.91 | 


113.85 
137-23 


2 |*Jan., "83 
| 


121.39 


206.88 | 


140.88 
130.90 
141.94 
112,02 
340.66 
126.51 
156.36 
115.16 
133-44 


120.19 | 
107.49 | 


137.89 
197.64 
143-35 
107.94 | 
106.23 
116,71 
122,38 
182, 55 |" | 








|*Jan., 83 


Last 
Divipenp 
‘AID, 


| 
|\Per cz, | 
} 


Date. 





'*Jan, va 83 

jan, "83 
*Jan., "83 
*Jan., '83 
*Jan. ’ "83 
|*Apr.,’83 


UUM Oe w 





|*Jan,, 


awu Su 


nuw Oe 


| 

*Oct., 81 
| Apr., "82 
|*Jan., 83 
*May, "83 


mm 


Mane D Wun ou 


|*Jan ve -3 


Jan., ’83 | 
*Jan., 83 
*Apr., '83 
*Jan., 83 

Jan., 83 
*Mar.,’83 


Cs 


+Apr., 83 
+ 83 


oS ~ 
+wweuUeundoso 








UwWws BU COUUw 


"Apr a 83 


Canadian Companies Doing Business in New York, 





British America, Toronto 
Western, Toronto 





50 


20 400,000 | 


150.91 


$500,000 | $188.61 |* Jan. t "83 5 
2 


| *July,’8 t 





English Companies Doing Business in New York. 


NAME OF COMPANY. 





City of London 

Commercial Union 

Fire Insurance Association 
Guardian 

Imperial Fire 

Lancashire 

Lion Fire... e 
Liverpool and London and Globe. -- 
London Assurance 

London and Lancashire Fire 
London and Provincia! 

North British and Mercantile... ._- 


Norwich Union 


United Fire Re-Insurance......--.- 


Par 
Value of 
Stock. 








| Amount 
Paid 
Up Per | 


Latest Price. 





